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of images under the old dispensation was annulled by the Incarnation,
and that the appearance of God in human shape legalised representations
which brought the memory of their originals before the minds of wor-
shippers and deserved the honour that was paid to those originals through
their medium.

The Monothelete and Iconoclastic controversies, and especially the
second, were to some extent affected by the growth of Mohammedanism,
with its Unitarian conception of divinity and its prohibition of images
and pictures in worship.  The opposition of the council of Frankfort in
794 to the decrees of Nicaea, and its denial of the payment of adoratic
or servitus to images, sprang rather from the dread of the idolatry which
flourished upon thenorthernand eastern outskirts of the Frankish kingdom.
At the same time, it was faced by a new heresy with regard to the Incar-
nation which had come into being upon the southern limits of western
Christendom, close to the frontier of the Arab caliphate and in a district
in which Arianism had long prevailed. Felix, Bishop of Urgel (c. 783-99),
was the author, or at any rate the transmitter, of the theory that the
humanity of Christ was not derived directly from the Divine essence, but
was merely adopted by the Father.  He found an energetic supporter in
Elipandus, the metropolitan of Toledo, and their propagation of the
doctrine was warmly contested by the orthodox prelates of the Spanish
Church in their efforts to keep alive the embers of a faith almost extin-
guished by the victory of Islam.   Felix did not deny the divinity of
Christ, but recognised a double form of sonship: as divine, He was the
true Son of God, as human, the adoptive son. The opinion was condemned
in a council of twenty-six bishops, held at Narbonne in 791, at which
Felix himself was present.  In the following year, it received a second
condemnation at Ratisbon, and Felix was sent to Rome, where he con-
fessed and recanted his heresy before Hadrian II.  But, like Berengar at
a later date, he was no sooner back in familiar surroundings than he
renewed his teaching.  The orthodox answer to a doctrine which specially
threatened Frankish Christianity came from Alcuin, who by correspon-
dence and a formal treatise combated the confusion of ideas into which
the Adoptionists had fallen. The gist of his argument was that the sonship
of Christ depends, not upon a question of nature, but of person; the two
natures are united without division in the single person of the Son. The
idea of the son of man, made by adoption and grace the Son of God, was
therefore inadmissible.   Meanwhile the condemnation of Felix and Eli-
pandus was placed in the forefront of the canons passed by the council of
Frankfort, and in 799 Felix was deprived of his see.  At Aix-k-Chapelle
he was confronted by Alcuin, whose arguments led him to retract his
opinions once more; but he was sent into retirement under the supervision
of the Archbishop of Lyons, and his final perseverance in orthodoxy is at
least doubtful. Although the Adoptionist heresy was weakly defended, and
its fate was sealed by the condemnation of Felix, it was still maintained by